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Personnel Work 


With the Special School Pupil 





M Y job is that of personnel director 
in the Montefiore Special School for 
Problem Boys. This is a school of ap- 
proximately six hundred boys who have 
not adjusted in the regular public or 
parochial schools. All schools have 
problems, but the Montefiore School has 
nothing but problems. The 
boys enrolled there range 
in age trom ten to eighteen 
years and in educational 
achievement trom the first 
to the eleventh grade. The 


transfers that accompany 
these boys classify them 
under two labels, truant 


and incorrigible and incor- 
rigible, as everyone knows, 
is a term used to cover a 
multitude of sins. Details 
of the boy’s difficulties may 
or may not be reported in the cumula- 
tive record that accompanies him. 

A boy’s first introduction to the 
school is in the personnel office. This is 
a large room in which people are con- 
stantly coming and going and in which 
interruptions are the order rather than 
the exception. Early in our experi- 
ment, it was considered an unfavor- 
able feature that the boy’s first inter- 
view had to be carried on in this pub- 
lic manner, although the interview it- 
self was private and confidential. Time 
has shown, however, that boys are less 
timid in a first interview that takes 
place where others are present than 
they are when interviewed by a lone 
teacher in a quiet room. 


Alma May Stewart 
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The case study begins with the inter- 
view of the adult that brings the boy to 
This may be a parent, a 
From 


the school. 
truant officer, or a social worker. 
this individual is obtained the adult’s 
interpretation of the boy’s problem. 
The interview with the boy follows. 
Each interviewer uncon- 
develops his own 
but he must 


sciously 
technique, 
have certain indispensable 
qualifications. He must be 
a good listener, he must be 
impersonal, and he must 
be shock-proof. He will 
build up his own set of 
questions and very natur- 
ally he will draw out data; 
such as, nationality, details 
of family makeup, income 
(if any), home, number of 
rooms, rent, and so forth. Directly after 
these routine questions, and apparently 


@® Atma May Stewart, A. B., R. N., is per- 
sonnel director of the Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago, Illinois. She has held a 
number of interesting positions, including that 
of a public health nurse of the Grenfell Mis- 
sion in Labrador. Immediately, prior to her 
present position she was a visiting teacher in 
the Chicago schools. 

Her undergraduate work was done at 
Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri, and her 
graduate work at Chicago University, where 
she trained in social service, and at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital School for Nurses, Chicago. 

Miss Stewart is a member of the American 
Association of Social Workers, the American 
Nurses Association, and the Chicago Special 
Teachers Club, an official chapter of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Children. 

The accompanying article is from a paper 
presented by the author at the recent Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the Council. 
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casually, follows the question that is of 
equal importance to the interviewer 
and to the boy. “Why did they send 
you here?” The reply to this question 
does not diagnose the case, but it is 
very helpful in the diagnosis for it 
brings out the boy’s point of view and 
his feeling about the transfer. 

Many boys are so immature that they 
give no more than the blanket answer. 
“T was bad.” “What did you do that 
The description of his bad- 
He is unable to 


was bad?” 
ness is beyond him. 

elaborate. The next 
him up short. ‘“Why did you go to 
Without exception the reply 


question pulls 


school?” 
is “to learn.” “To learn what?” “Read- 
in’ and writin’.” “Did you never think 
you went to school to learn to behave?” 
He looks surprised. 

Another boy answers. “She hollered 
“Who hollered?” “The 
teacher.” “Why did she do that?” “I 
talked all of the time.” ‘Would you 
like to go to a school where everybody 


at: -me.” 


acts as you did?” He shrugs. 

There was the case of the little 
colored boy who looked straight at the 
interviewer and said, “I was spittin’ 
spit balls and I couldn’t read so good.” 
As a matter of fact he was sent for 
spitting spit balls but the transfer made 
no reference to his having a reading 
disability. Later psychological tests 
showed him to be a total non-reader. 

A very common answer comes from 


one of the most difficult types we see. 


“I was bumming.” “Why did you 
bum?” He shrugs, “Where did you 
go?” “TI walked on the street.” Only 


in rare instances does one find that the 
boy has bummed for a definite objec- 
tive. For him walking on the street is 
nothing more than an escape from 
school and this is a problem for which 
the school is more responsible than the 
boy. Although there seems to be little 
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of interest in aimlessly walking the 
street, these boys apparently 
found more of interest there than they 


have 


have found in the classroom. 

A large part of this interview is spent 
in establishing rapport, so that the boy 
may feel that he may bring his prob- 
lems to the school and that the school 
will try to help him solve them. 

The boy’s first assignment is to the 
receiving room where he remains for 
a period of two weeks. During this time 
the psychologist and the classroom 
teacher make special studies of his 
achievements and abilities, his attitudes 
and interests. 

The school is a contributing member 
of the Social Service Exchange; and 
during the preliminary weeks of the 
boy’s stay, the bureau furnishes any 
previous registration of the family by 
other social agencies. Last year 90.8 
per cent of the boys enrolled in the 
Montefiore School were known to some 
agency with an average of 4.1 per cent 
agencies registered per family. We 
have, therefore, the advantage of 
pertinent information about the econ- 
omics and social conditions in the boy’s 
home and facts of any possible con- 
tacts other agencies may have had with 
the boy himself. 

In the final school placement of the 
boy, insofar as is possible, he is placed 
with others of his own educational, so- 
cial, and physical age and with the 
teacher that will best understand his 
needs. Further study of the boy may 
show the need of a change of assign- 
ment—and such changes are not in- 
frequent. If the psychologist finds that 
a boy has special mechanical ability, 
an individual program is made in which 
he can have additional work in the shop 
of his own choosing. No part of the 
curriculum is fixed. 

With this considered placement and 
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with the advantages of an elastic and 
varied curriculum, the majority of 
these boys adjust normally and require 
little further attention from the per- 
sonnel office. This is especially true of 
the bumptious adolescent that has tem- 
porarily revolted against the routine 
of the regular school. The adolescent 
is touchy, especially resentful of un- 
deserved censure, much concerned with 
ideas of justice and fair play. On the 
other hand he listens to reasoning 
much more readily than the younger 
boy and often if he is given the op- 
portunity to talk himself out, he re- 
covers from his attack of self-import- 
ance. 

The organization of the Montefiore 
School is such that everything con- 
tributes to mental hygiene. A hungry 
boy is an irritable boy, so the school 
Physical 


mental 


provides free lunches for all. 

hygiene is a large factor in 
hygiene and the school has recognized 
this in the building up of many clinical 
facilities as an integral part of the 
school. There is a doctor that is as- 
signed for special physical examina- 
tions; there is a dentist that gives full 
time; there is a full-time psychologist, 
and a psychiatrist for special cases; 
there are teachers that do pupil-per- 
sonnel work. All are a part of the 
school and are directly responsible to 
the principal of the school. The fact 
that all work under one roof is par- 
ticularly advantageous. This is well 
illustrated in the case of dental work. 
The boldest boy becomes a coward on 
the thought of the dentist, but when 
this dentist is a part of the school, he 
goes to the dentist’s office as he would 
go to carry out any other detail of his 
curriculum. A problem boy is apt to 
be an impatient boy. He does not re- 
act well to delay and if he can be 
treated at once, when his tooth hurts, 
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he is likely later to accept the routines 
of continued dental care. 

The teachers that do personnel work 
serve as a laisson between the various 
services of the school. The greater part 
of their work, however, is concerned 
with problems of the boys, that origin- 
ate outside of the school; unfavorable 
conditions in the community that have 
affected our boys, such as the existence 
of thieving gangs; difficulties in the 
home—problem parents are often more 
difficult than problem children—and 
correction and physical defects which 
may require visits to the home as well 
as to the clinic. 


Studies have shown a high percent- 
age of physical defects among our boys. 
A sick or an uncomfortable child is an 
irritable child. Many cases have been 
diagnosed prior to their transfer to the 
Montefiore School. The parents have 
given their consent for treatment but 
have done nothing about it. The per- 
sonnel worker follows the case until 
the physical defect has actually been 
corrected. 


Arrangements are made for ap- 
pointments at the hospital or clinic. To 
make sure that these appointments are 
kept, it may be necessary to accompany 
the boy. Hospitals and clinics have 
been very cooperative and when they 
realize that the school will assume re- 
sponsibility for seeing a case through 
to completion, they are most generous 
in giving their services. A school camp, 
thirty miles out of the city, has taken 
a great many of our boys for a period 
of two to seven months and has been 
a great help in giving them new habits 
and attitudes. 

One of our cases described in the 
Symposium Preventing Crime by the 
Gluecks shows the great variety of 
services one boy may require, and how 
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interrelated are the problems of health, 
home, and school. 

John was an unkempt, undernour- 
ished boy thirteen years of age and in 
the fifth grade when he enrolled in the 
Montefiore School in 1934. An accident 
when he was four years old had re- 
sulted in the loss of an eye. An ir- 
ritating, ill-fitting, artificial eye with 
constant discharge added to his dis- 
tressed appearance. He was the young- 
est of nine children of Polish parents. 
His mother had been dead four years. 
Six of the children were of adult age 
and were married. The two just older 
had been placed by the Juvenile Court 
because of delinquency. John was the 
only child that remained in the home 
with the father who was a hard drinker 
and abusive when drinking. They 
lived in a very poor neighborhood and 
John had formed most unfavorable 
friendships with delinquent boys. He 
had become a truant from school, for 
which he had been demoted several 
times. 

The psychological tests showed his 
chronological age to be 13-1; his mental 
age, 13-5; his intelligence quotient, 103; 
and median grade VI.3. John was 
placed in a room with sixth and seventh 
grade boys, because his mentality in- 
dicated he could do seventh grade work 
if given special attention in arithmetic. 
He continued to play truant and would 
not cooperate in any plan made for his 
physical care. The school was ready to 
file a Parental School Petition, a peti- 
tion in Juvenile Court asking place- 
ment in an institution, when his father 
died of alcoholism. Soon after that 
John became seriously ill with rheu- 
matic fever and spent three months in 
the hospital. The hospital, court, and 
school planned together for foster-home 
placement when an older brother who 
had been found to be stable and de- 
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pendable asked to be allowed to take 
John into his home. This has proved 
to be a very satisfactory plan, as John 
has a place in the family where he is 
given certain responsibilities. The 
school secured a new glass eye and 
glasses through the services of one of 
the women’s clubs. John attended 
school regularly and was most meticul- 
ous in keeping appointments with the 
oculist. He was sent to a school camp 
for undernourished boys where he 
stayed for six weeks. He returned in 
excellent physical condition consider- 
ing his handicaps. 

He was graduated from the eighth 
grade in the Montefiore School and 
continued there for his ninth grade 
work. When he became sixteen years 
of age, it was possible to give him work 
in the school lunchroom on an N. Y. A. 
assignment. He took a great deal of 
pride in his job and was delighted to 
be earning something toward his own 
support. He needed work on a regular 
job, but to find a job for a boy with a 
cardiac condition and a glass eye was 
no easy matter. 

The agency that had provided the 
glass eye had followed the boy with 
special interest and one of its members 
persuaded her husband to give John 
work in his garment factory. Ke is 
still working, has had a promotion and 
is apparently giving an excellent ac- 
count of himself. 

The majority of our boys come from 
very poor homes where the standard of 
living is low. Over 80 per cent of the 
families have been known to some re- 
lief agency. Public relief being inade- 
quate and irregular, innumerable calls 
must be made by the personnel worker 
to the home and to the agency before 
difficulties and misunderstandings are 
straightened out. Other sources of re- 
lief must be called upon. Though this 
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work of supplementing inadequacies 
takes a great deal of time, we have con- 
sidered it most worth while. Our ef- 
forts here have shown great reward 
in many instances. 

We have known the Jones family 
since the school was established, eleven 
years ago. During this time the three 
youngest children in this family of ten 
have been enrolled in the Montefiore 
School, all presenting the same pat- 
tern; noisy, belligerent colored boys 
whose modest intellectual endowment 
would make it difficult to compete in a 
regular school. The father was sick 
and the mother, a semi-invalid, as- 
sumed the role of head of the house. 
She was anxious for the boys to make 
some success in school and to keep out 
of the delinquencies common to the 
neighborhood in which they lived. 
There has been very little employment 
in the family over this period of eleven 
years and they have been dependent 
on relief. 

We succeeded in keeping George, the 
oldest boy, in school until his gradua- 
tion at sixteen. His younger brother, 
Sam, had been transferred to us and on 
George’s graduation Mrs. Jones came 
to ask that we take the youngest boy 
Henry “and make a gentleman of him 
like you did with George.” Mrs. Jones 
has always come to ask our advice 
in her problems whether it was mis- 
understanding with the relief agency 
or the discipline of her children. 

George has found a job, a poor one, 
but his own. He is working with a 
pedlar. The other two boys are still 
in school and are absent only when an 
odd job offers the chance to make a 
little money. They bring their excuses 
in advance of their absence and they 
save their money carefully in order to 
buy their own clothing. If the school 
has been able to teach these three dull 
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boys independence and industry, it is 
worth all of the effort—and there has 
been considerable. 

Our average IQ is approximately 
85, but we have many bright boys as 
well as dull ones and sometimes bright- 
ness and dullness are in the same 
family. 

James was a dull boy, (IQ 78) a 
truant, who had been in Juvenile court 
for other delinquencies. His mother 
was a widow who was supporting her 
four children by cleaning in office 
buildings. James’ record in our school 
was not much better than his outside 
record when it was reported to us by a 
truant officer that his older brother 
John, a high school boy, had been 
transferred to the Montefiore School, 
but, he was unable to locate him. James 
was asked to bring his older brother 
to the Montefiore School with him, and 
he brought back word from John that 
he had some work for that week, but 
he would be in the next week. 

To our surprise on Monday morning 
John kept his word and reported at 
school. Again to our surprise he was 
found to be of good intelligence. He 
was very faithful in attendance and his 
brother James’ attendance became 
regular and his behavior greatly im- 
proved. John wished to remain in 
school although he felt that he must 
leave as soon as he was 16 to help sup- 
port the family. To give him as wide 
an experience as possible before he 
left school, he was given a special job 
as office boy. Because he was so ma- 
ture for his age and had never had a 
vacation, he was chosen as one of the 
boys to be sent to the camp school for 
boys. The camp has always given one 
boy the opportunity for high school 
education in exchange for certain camp 
duties. It was hoped that John would 

(Continued on page 306) 
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The Moto-Kinaesthetic Method 


of Speech Training 





In discussing the moto-kinaesthetic 
method of speech training, certain 
questions are suggested by the nature 
of the subject. (1) What is the mean- 
ing of the term and how is this method 
applied? (2) Who originated this 
method of training and who are some 
of the present sponsors? (3) Is moto- 
kinaesthetic approach new? (4) Of 
what value is this method to those 
dealing with the handicapped child, 
and to what type of case can it be ap- 
plied? (5) How can one prepare him- 
self to use the method? 


The term may be defined as a tech- 
nique by which one endeavors to 
guide the muscles of the speech ap- 
paratus into accurate movements for 
the production of correct sound se- 
Each sound has its own 
movements which the 
instructor forth through the 
manipulation of the pupil’s speech 
mechanism. The clinician, in training 
the child to talk, develops a skill in the 
use of the hands so that the child is 
being taught kinaesthetically the place 
of movement, the form of movement, 
the direction of the movement, the de- 
gree of pressure, and the timing with 
stress on promptness of release. Thus, 
for example, in teaching the word cat, 
the instructor shows a picture of the 
cat, then places his thumb and fore- 
finger on the outside of the child’s 
throat just below the hyoid bone. He 
presses gently upward, repeating the 
word. As soon as the K_ sound is 
heard, the jaw is moved slightly down- 


quences. 
characteristic 
calls 
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ward to prepare for the vowel a. The 
two sounds are considered as a unit, 
there being no separation between 
them either in repetition or production. 
With the younger child, the clinician 
does not immediately insist upon the 
final consonant sound, but with the 
older child, the instructor suggests the 
T immediately by gently touching the 
center of the region above the upper 
lip. On this suggestion, the tongue tip 
taps the dental ridge. 


In giving the pattern for the word 
pig, the instructor brings the lower lip 
in contact with the upper, immediately 
draws it downward, repeating pi. If 
the G is a new sound, the instructor 
can use a tongue depressor to hold the 
tongue tip down and to push the 
tongue backward and upward, so that 
the air current is closed off momentar- 
ily. After this tongue movement be- 
comes established, the clinician can 
suggest the necessary movement by 
placing the fingers on the throat in a 
manner somewhat similar to that used 
for the K sound. 


In suggesting the movements for the 





®@ Eucene F. Haun, Pu. D., is assistant pro- 
fessor of speech education and director of 
the Speech Clinic, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. His undergraduate work was done 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and his graduate work at the universities of 
Iowa, Iowa City, and of Southern California. 

Dr. Hahn is affiliated with the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech, the Ameri- 
can Speech Correction Association, and the 
International Council. The accompanying 
article was read by him before the council’s 
recent Pittsburgh meeting. 
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word mam, the teacher moves the 
lower jaw upward until the two lips 
are brought in contact with each other. 
While he is repeating the M, he 
touches the facial regions around the 
nose to suggest the nasal vibration. 
As soon as the hum is heard, there is 
an immediate downward movement of 
the lower jaw for the vowel. If the 
final consonant is to be added, one may 
insert the tongue depressor to lift the 
tongue tip quickly to the dental ridge. 
Later the movement may be suggested 
by the thumb and forefinger being 
pressed firmly against the region be- 
low the nostrils. 


A sound that is frequently in need 
of training is the S. In stimulating 
this sound, the teacher brings the 
child’s lower jaw upward to a natural 
closing. Sometimes a tongue depressor 
is run down the mid-line of the tongue 
to suggest that the groove be formed. 
With the jaw closed, the lips drawn 
back with the fingers at the corners, 
the child is directed to blow air out 
between the teeth. This insistence 
upon the natural closure of the jaw 
will overcome the protrusion lisp. To 
eliminate the lateral lisp, the trainer 
should press the sides of the tongue 
gently upward with the depressor 
against the gums at the sides of the 
palate, so that there is a firm contact 
between tongue and palate at both 
sides. One should be cautioned against 
directing the S sound in isolation. If 
one does not direct the downward 
movement for the vowel following the 
S, the child will tend to speak between 
closed teeth during the whole of the 
word. If the sound is not learned read- 
ily, stimulation should be repeatedly 
given inside the mouth. 


Because a child is able to make an 
isolated sound does not mean that he 
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can use the sound in a word or even 
start a word. Let us reiterate that 
sound sequences must be taught, rather 
than individual sounds. This training 
is dynamic rather than static. 


Over a year ago, a_ well-known 
foundation gave a grant for the pur- 
pose of informing interested persons 
about this moto-kinaesthetic method. 
As part of the program, a committee 
was appointed to study the possibil- 
ities of the motion picture technique. 
The’ eight-millimeter camera was 
selected in order to reduce the ex- 
penses in filming. The pictures do not 
show the application of the method to 
any particular type of speech difficulty 
that a child may have, but aims only 
to demonstrate the kinaesthetic direc- 
tion of word patterns. 


Mrs. Edna Hill-Young originated 
this particular method. She has been 
experimenting and training children 
with this speech technique for some 
twenty years. For many years she 
operated her school in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, but a few years ago, moved 
to Los Angeles and established her 
present school on a nonprofit basis. 
Dr. Ray K. Immel of the University of 
Southern California, and Dr. Sarah 
Stinchfield Hawk, now president of the 
American Speech Correction Associa- 
tion, became interested in the work. 
Four years ago, Dr. Stinchfield Hawk 
started a research program. Last year 
Dr. Lee Edward Travis was appointed 
to the consulting staff. The University 
of Southern California now offers train- 
ing in the method, and the grant pre- 
viously mentioned has, during the last 
two years, made it possible to offer a 
limited number of free scholarships. 
Consequently, various people through- 
out the United States are now familiar 
with the method. 
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In one sense the kinaesthetic ap- 
proach is not new, but it does make 
considerable contribution in that it has 
a well-defined technique worked out 
for training each consonant sound. 
Teachers and parents have occasionally 
directed speech movements with the 
hand and have also used tongue de- 
pressors to suggest the place and move- 
ment of certain parts of the speech 
mechanism. 


Most of the emphasis in speech train- 
ing has been on the visual and audi- 
tory side. This is natural because the 
majority of _ children have learned 
speech through attaching meanings to 
a sound, which they. either give or 
hear and see given. Very little at- 
tention is given to the motor side 
of speech, it being assumed that 
the various muscle groups will find 
their way into correct movement se- 
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quences. There may be two diffi- 
culies in such a trial-and-error method. 
First, occasionally incorrect motor pat- 
terns and associations are being set. 
For example, a child may think it 
necessary to move the jaw out of line 
with the normal closing to make a cer- 
tain sound, thus developing a move- 
ment that interferes with ease in pro- 
ducing all sounds. This handicap may 
persist throughout life. Incorrect word 
patterns, when they become habitual 
in muscle movement, resist strenuously 
the substitution of new and correct 
habit patterns. When one is using only 
the visual and auditory aids to make 
this change in habit of movement, the 
improvement is slow and difficult. 


The second difficulty that may arise 
from using the auditory and_ visual 
training exclusively is that some chil- 
dren appear to be more kinaesthetically 
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minded than others. In these children, 
the relationship between the visual and 
auditory areas to the motor area is not 
definitely established. These children 
appear to rely more on the third pro- 
jection area, the kinaesthetic, in learn- 
ing. If these children then receive no 
kinaesthetic training for speech, fre- 
quently they do not acquire speech. 
Occasionally children with delayed 





speech—but not suffering from mental 
deficiency—are, nevertheless, sent to 
institutions. Too many children in the 


past have been penalized by low in- 
telligence scores because of their fail- 
ures to pass the speech responses in an 
intelligence examination. Accumulated 
evidence shows that some of these chil- 
dren, once they have begun to talk, 
demonstrate an astonishing mental 
capacity on an intelligence retest. 

value of this 
with delayed 


In discussing the 


children 


method for 


speech or no_ speech, one must 
realize the limitations in its use. 
It is recognized that there are 


many children that do not speak be- 
cause of emotional inhibitions. Fur- 
ther, this method can not be used 
profitably on a speechless child beyond 
certain age limits. Once a child has 
reached a period when he should be- 
gin to speak, every year beyond that 
period makes it increasingly difficult 
for him to learn. The amount of re- 
sistance to speech training is greater 
between the ages of five and six than 
between three and four. A child that 
has not spoken by the time he is six 
years of age will in all probability 
never be a normal child, mentally or 
emotionally. To derive the greatest 
value from the kinaesthetic method, 
the training should be started between 
the second and third years. 

Those of you that work with children 
possessing organic speech defects—or 
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those that work with the blind, the 
deaf, the spastic, or the aphasic chil- 
dren—know the importance of utilizing 
as many avenues toward speech as pos- 
sible. This method could be applied 
in training the speech responses of 
these handicapped groups and should 
be of considerable help, but it appears 
that it is going to take experts in these 
various fields to modify and to make 
their own adaptations of the method 
to their specific uses. Opportunity is 
offered to an ambitious teacher to in- 
vestigate and to add to the knowledge 
of the application of this moto-kin- 
aesthetic method to the speech needs 
of the various handicapped children. 


Besides being of value in training the 
speech of the young child and of the 
handicapped children, the moto-kin- 
aesthetic method is valuable in aiding 
adults to correct persistent speech 
faults. For example, individuals that 
have lisped all their lives can now more 
readily correct the fault by feeling the 
directed movements. 


An immediate cause for stuttering 
may be a conflict in speech patterns. 
An infant may not hear the correct 
sounds, and in his endeavor to imitate 
sound stimuli he may be moving his 
speech musculature in incorrect asso- 
ciative responses. When the child be- 
gins to learn correct responses, the 
previous speech patterns persist and 
there is a conflict between the old and 
new patterns, which may result in 
stuttering. Some children are able to 
hear the differences between sounds 
but they are not able to reproduce the 
differences. For example, a child may 
make a B correctly and then attempt 
to use it in producing the initial sound 
for the word man, with the possible re- 
sult of a clonic stuttering block. Chil- 
dren that are unable to speak well 
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through visual and auditory stimula- 
tion unconsciously break down the 
total responsiveness of the articulatory 
mechanism and tend to overemphasize 
the importance of one of the units. This 
may lead, for illustration, to a fixation 
of attention on the breathing mechan- 
ism. The consequences of such a fixa- 
tion imply that the physiological func- 
tion of breathing, which rests on the 
automatic, subcortical level of re- 
sponse, is now raised to a conscious 
cortical level, with both levels trying 
to function at the same time. This fixa- 
tion and conflict may hold for the other 
parts of the articulatory mechanism, 
such as for the lips, tongue, and jaw. 
In any case, the muscular conflict that 
ensues disrupts the unit performance 
of the whole pattern of speaking, and 
the rhythm of speech is broken. 


Not infrequently, mechanical mis- 
takes arising from the inability of the 
child to adjust to certain irregularities 
of the teeth, lips, or jaw action, or from 
changes that occur as the second teeth 
come, produce muscle conflicts that 
may be the foundation for speech de- 
fects. Also conflicts may appear when 
an infant’s thoughts are ready for ex- 
pression ahead of the means of expres- 
sion. Such an infant struggles to ex- 
press his thoughts and cannot do so 
readily because the muscles have not 
become sufficiently set in the learning 
process to prepare for the quick use of 
words in the required form. Hesitancy 
and struggles as to which set of muscles 
will dominate over the other become 
established patterns. Such a child may 
begin one word and at the same time 
feel for the beginnings of the sound for 
another word. Children whose mouths 
are not ready for fluent speech because 
of previous faulty learning, or lack of 
learning, may start to express them- 
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selves and then be unable to move on 
through the sentence. Consequently, 
to repeat the last word spoken is one 
easy way to continue speaking; “I-I-I-I” 
becomes habitual in time. Obviously, 
moto-kinaesthetic direction, with its 
suggestion as to correct muscle move- 
ments, will tend to strengthen and to 
make dominant the correct muscle pat- 
terns so that the old infantile speech 
patterns will gradually be superseded. 


In minimizing these early struggles 
for speech, it becomes necessary to 
train the speech muscles at an early 
period, and the degree to which this is 
accomplished will determine whether 
a child will have correct speech, de- 
layed speech, inarticulate speech, be- 
come speechless, or become a stutterer. 


Although one may receive training 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in cooperation with the Hill- 
Young School of Speech, and Wayne 
University will offer a course, it is pos- 
sible to obtain helpful suggestions in a 
book’ published by Stanford Press, and 
written by Mrs. Young and Dr. Hawk. 
Adeptness though in directing the posi- 
tion and movement for particular 
sounds can be acquired by the teacher 
only through practice—just as in play- 
ing any instrument with the hands, 
dexterity can be achieved only by re- 
peated effort. 


In conclusion, it is re :»smmended 
that teachers working with handi- 
capped children investigate the moto- 
kinaesthetic method of speech train- 
ing, and determine for themselves its 
use and practicability. This much the 
teacher owes to the handicapped child. 


‘ STINCHFIELD, SARA M., and Hiii-Youne, Epna; 
Children with Delayed or Defective Speech, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, 1938. 
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Changing Concepts on Care and Education 
of the Physically Below-Par Child 





W HAT is meant by the term 
physically below-par? Various terms: 
delicate, handicapped, lowered vitality, 
malnourished, malnutrites, and under- 
weight have been used to designate 
and describe the child that is below- 
par physically. Perhaps the most 
authentic term until the 
present time was lowered 
vitality, as it was the term 
used in the White House 
Conference report on Child 
Health and _ Protection.’ 
But because the term cov- 
ered other types—cardiacs 
and children with child- 
hood tuberculosis as well 
as undernourished — and 
because concepts regard- 
ing the care and education 
of these children have 
changed, a new term has seemed neces- 
sary that would more nearly describe 
the child in question. The term, there- 
fore, has no meaning other than that 
which is implied by the words used— 
simply, a child whose physical condi- 
tion is considered below what it should 
be for that particular child. 


RESEARCH 


Within the past twenty years scien- 
tific research in the fields of child 
health and nutrition has been carried 
on which has proven that we need to 
change our ideas regarding the care 


‘White House Conference Report, Child 
Health and Protection, “Section III, Education 
and Training; Special Education,” page 4, The 
Century Company, New York, 1931. 
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and education of that group of chil- 
dren usually found in open-window 
schools and classes in public schools. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR A NEW PROGRAM 
OF EDUCATION 


Because the National Tuberculosis 
Association was largely re- 
sponsible for the education 
of the public regarding the 
recognition and care of 
these children and _ had 
been the proponents of 
open-window schools and 
classes for their care in 
public schools, they now 
felt a responsibility for re- 
viewing the problem “in 
the light of changing con- 
cepts in the fields of tuber- 
culosis control and of child 
health.” 

In September, 1938, a committee on 
the care and education of physically 
below-par children was, therefore, ap- 
pointed by the National Tuberculosis 
Association to review the research 
studies and to make recommendations 
for the future care of the physically be- 
low-par child. These recommendations 





@ May E. Bryne, B. S., is director of special 
education of the Public schools of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Her training was re- 
ceived at Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Columbia, 
and Cornell Universities. 

She was one of the charter members of 
the Council, and served as its president dur- 
ing 1933. 

The accompanying article is from a paper 
delivered before the Council’s recent Pitts- 
burgh meeting. 
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are of special interest to doctors, 
nurses, and to us as teachers. The per- 
sonnel of the committee, for the most 
part, was composed of experts in the 
field of medicine; especially public 
health, nutrition, and preventive medi- 
cine. Other members of the commit- 
tee represented various departments in 
the field of education, including the 
high school level, special education, 
and the United States office of Edu- 
cation. 


While I had the privilege of serving 
on this committee, I feel that I am the 
least qualified to give you this report 
because I was unable to attend either 
meeting of the committee when it met 
as a whole, and, therefore, missed 
much that comes from working closely 
with a group of people on a common 
problem. Each member of the com- 
mittee, however, had an opportunity 
to contribute, through written com- 
ments, upon the manuscript in its 
original and subsequent forms. A vast 
amount of work was done by Miss 
Louise Strachan, director of child 
health education of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, New York City, in 
keeping the committee active and in 
editing and re-editing until the report 
had reached its final form. 


We, in Minneapolis, have been for- 
tunate in being able to observe, at close 
range, some of the research upon 
which these changing concepts have 
been based. For thirteen years (1921- 
1934) an experiment with children 
having childhood tuberculosis was car- 
ried on at Lymanhurst Hospital School 
and the results reported by Dr. J. A. 
Meyers at the annual meetings of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. As 
a result of this study, the Minneapolis 
school for children having childhood 
tuberculosis was closed. 
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NEW CONCEPTS 


Early in the twentieth century open- 
window classes and schools were 
started in the United States. At that 
time it was believed that malnourished 
and underweight children in contact 
with an adult that had tuberculosis 
were more likely to develop tuber- 
culosis than children that were sturdy. 
Whereas, we now know that tuber- 
culosis is a disease caused by the 
tubercle bacillus, and that no child, 
whether strong or weak, “will have 
tuberculosis unless he actually takes 
the bacilli into his body.” Therefore, 


the term pre-tuberculosis is obsolete. 


Another known fact is that the tissues 
of the body become sensitive to the 
tubercle bacilli when they are pres- 
ent. This sensitivity can be detected 
by making a test. The preferred 
method is the Mantoux test. Even 
when the test shows a positive reaction, 
it simply indicates that a focus of 
tubercle bacilli is somewhere within 
the body and that further study must 
be made to determine its present 
status. In studying cases of children 
having tuberculosis between the ages 
of five and twelve years, it has been 
found that its presence during those 
years is not particularly important. 
For many adults in this generation, 
having a positive reaction to the Man- 
toux test simply means they probably 
acquired the tubercle bacilli during 
their early years, but that at present 
the germs are inactive. Tuberculosis 
is now considered far more hazardous 
to the child’s health in the years after 
fifteen. Careful checking for tuber- 
culosis should, therefore, be provided 
at the high school and college levels. 


The nutritional status of children has 
also changed. Weight is no longer con- 
sidered a criterion of nutrition, under- 
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weight is not necessarily a symptom 
ef malnutrition, nor are all poorly 
nourished children underweight. 


Nutrition is now believed to be very 
complex and may be due to many 
causes. Vitamin status, blood chemis- 
try, and types and degrees of anaemia 
Reliable 
tests for the many types of malnutri- 
tion are not available at present, but 


are all indices of nutrition. 


numerous research studies are under 
way, and the necessary information 
should be available in the near future. 


FRESH AIR, FOOD, AND REST 


In former days the open-window 
classrooms were expected to be at a 
very low temperature—windows open 
—children wearing coats, mittens, and 
so forth. Whereas, we now maintain a 
temperature of 65 to 70 degrees, with 
an air-conditioning system and a fre- 
quent check on the humidity. 


Also, supplementary feeding was at 
one time advocated but this too is now 
open to question. Pediatricians do not 
agree on either the amount or kind of 
supplementary feeding that is most 
beneficial. Experts in this field now 
believe that it is better to educate the 
parents and thereby make the home 
responsible. The visiting teacher or 
some other social worker also has a 
part to play in providing a desirable 
program for the child that is physi- 
cally below par. 


Much rest is essential for children 
of this type, but extra rest at school 
does not necessarily improve the child’s 
habits of rest at home. The parent 
again must understand the child’s need 
in this direction. The amount and time 
of rest should be based on medical 
opinion, and is a matter of individual 
consideration. 
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SELECTION 


It is important for us to understand 
that the nutritional status of a child 
cannot be determined by a single 
physical examination. However, the 
school physician is able to select chil- 
dren that are physically below par, and 
to recommend them for further study. 
Teachers have a part to play in the 
selection of such children. Symptoms 
such as lack of stamina, frequent ab- 
sences, lassitude, failure to gain in 
weight, nonachievement in school, and 
the like, should be observed by the 
teacher and recommendations for phy- 
sical examinations should be made to 
the school physician. Unless a case 
study is made of each child, the picture 
is not complete. Studies reveal that 
various factors other than physical— 
such as poverty, ignorance, maladjust- 
ment, or early childhood history—may 
play an important part in this picture. 
More and more we, as educators, need 
to become aware of the necessity of an 
all round development in children and 
to realize the interdependence of 
mental, social, educational, as well as 


physical factors in it. 


Complete segregation of children in 
open air classes is also in disrepute, as 
educators quite generally believe that 
a policy of flexible grouping, rather 
than one of segregation, will not only 
be conducive to making a health pro- 
gram for the below-par child function 
more effectively, but will provide con- 
ditions that are more favorable to the 
general growth and development of 
children. 


School programs should be lightened 
in accordance with individual needs 
and all stress and strain due to com- 
petitive activities removed. 


(Continued on page 307) 





Factors in Reading Readiness 
for the Mentally Retarded 





Reapinc readiness may be de- 
fined as the presence of those condi- 
tions that make it possible for pupils 
to attack the acquisition of skill in 
reading with success and satisfaction. 

The field of reading readiness has 
been much explored and the factors 
quite thoroughly — segre- 
gated, and with a greater 
degree of agreement than 
we find in other 
of educational in- 


many 
areas 
vestigation. 

There are a number of 
general statements we will 
do well to have in mind at 
the beginning. First, as in- 
dicated by Betts, Harrison, 
and others, reading readi- 
ness factors are of three 
kinds, intellectual, physical, 
and personal; or mental, physical, and 
emotional, whichever nomenclature 
one prefers. 

Secondly, some of these factors are 
abilities or conditions that are largely 
a matter of inner maturation and not 
readily subject to development by 
teaching; while others are abilities or 
conditions that are subject to consider- 
able betterment through proper de- 
velopment procedures. 

In the third place let us note that 
there is a general readiness necessary 
before any actual reading instruction 
begins, and that there is also a specific 
readiness for any particular unit of 
reading instruction. Finally, it has 
been pointed out that some of the 
factors involved in reading readiness 
are distinct and specific abilities while 
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others may be thought of as levels of 
development or maturation. 

With these general statements in 
mind let us proceed to the considera- 
tion of the various identifiable factors 
involved in reading readiness. In the 
brief period of time allotted for this 
discussion little attempt 
can be made to align the 
factors with the 

statements just 


several 
general 
made; however, it is not 
deemed probable that clar- 
ity or definiteness is sacri- 
ficed by this omission. 

The factor placed first on 
nearly every list as import- 
ant to readiness for the 
reading process is that of 
mental maturity. The rela- 
; tionship of mental age to 
reading success has been the subject 
of much investigation and reflection. 
Morphett and Washburne satisfied 
themselves by their investigations that 
a mental age of six and one-half years 
should be attained before reading in- 
struction is begun. Bigelow concludes 
that a child under six years of age 
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mentally has practically no chance of 
success. Tinker states, “The most im- 
portant determinant of reading ability 
is, without doubt, general intelli- 
gence.” So with numerous others. Ap- 
parently we do well to give special 
consideration to the reading problems 
of low mental ability groups when low 
mental ability is itself the primary 
obstacle to successful reading instruc- 
tion and accomplishment. But more 
of this factor a little later. 

Let us list other factors more quickly. 
Form discrimination, or the ability to 
see likenesses and differences, memory 
span of ideas, the ability to do ab- 
stract thinking, attention span, back- 
ground of experience and informa- 
tion, a good attitude evidenced by 
an interest in and desire for reading, 
speaking vocabulary in the mother 
tongue, auditory discrimination, free- 
dom from extensive auditory, visual, 
nutritional, and other physical defects, 
perception of relationship, left-to-right 
eye progression with efficient eye move- 
ments, freedom from reversal ten- 
dencies, from aphasias and word-blind- 
ness, and from mixed hand dominance 
are quite generally listed and de- 
scribed in the literature of the field— 
together with some others. which, 
though not specifically mentioned here, 
are contained, either directly or by 
ready implication, in those listed. 

Let us give a bit of attention to the 
status of these factots with reference 
to the mentally retarded. Obviously, 
those factors that are essentially cor- 
related with mental maturity are of 
particular interest in a discussion deal- 
ing with pupils of low mental endow- 
ment. 

Harrison considers the ability to dis- 
tinguish likenesses and differences and 
the ability to remember word forms to 
be very closely related, and states, 
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‘it is a well-known fact that ability to 
see likenesses and differences is de- 
pendent upon mental maturity.” Dis- 
tinguishing and remembering word 
forms is an essential ability in reading. 
Consequently, the shortness of this 
specific ability in pupils of low mental 
ability is one of the distinct handi- 
caps they possess. Harrison states fur- 
ther that this ability may be developed 
to the fullest by training, and implies 
that it should be so developed. 

Memory span of ideas or auditory 
span has been used by Van Wagenen 
and Betts in their tests for the pre- 
diction of reading readiness. They re- 
gard this factor as an important phase 
of mental maturity. To hear and carry 
in mind words and the ideas indicated 
by words is a necessary ability in a con- 
ception of reading as a thinking pro- 
cess. Harrison believes the ability in- 
creases with mental maturity but is im- 
provable by training. 

In like manner poor attention span 
and the inability to do abstract and 
problematic thinking are generally as- 
sociated with low mental maturity. 
Hollingworth and Gates find that poor 
readers have a much shorter atten- 
tion span. To turn this about, the men- 
tally retarded with their short atten- 
tion span are handicapped for reading 
instruction. Baker concludes that a 
pupil with low IQ must have work in 
short and simple units with immediate 
ends, concrete in nature rather than 
abstract, generalized, or complicated. 
Short units with immediate ends help 
bridge the handicap of short attention 
span, and concreteness of material 
avoids the obstacle of abstract think- 
ing. 

Emotional strains and stresses and 
social maladjustments are not necessar- 
ily concomitants of low mentality. 
But this factor is of importance in deal- 
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ing with pupils of this type because of 
the much greater likelihood of creat- 
ing fear, distaste, resentment, and un- 
happiness—a state of mental and spirit- 
ual indigestion so to speak—by being 
dragged too soon or too fast into and 
through a program of reading instruc- 
tion. 

In the matter of oral and auditory 
vocabularies there are numerous fac- 
tors that tend to make them better or 
worse. Mental maturity is certainly 
one of these factors. Thurstone lists 
word fluency as one of the multiple 
factors of intelligence. The determina- 
tion of vocabulary level is one of the 
common elements of intelligence test- 
ing. This general association of voca- 
bulary capacity with mental endow- 
ment indicates the importance of this 
factor in the reading process where 
vocabulary is the medium of thought 
and expression. 

The ability to carry a sequence of 
ideas in mind, the ability to perceive 
relationships, and the ability to follow 
directions are commonly accepted as 
correlative with mental development. 
They are highly essential to the suc- 
cessful performance of reading acti- 
vities designed on a thought-giving and 
thought-getting basis. They enter into 
the instructional procedure of the class- 
room and operate extensively in the 
general learning process. These short- 
ened abilities in the mentally retarded 
are important considerations in getting 
them ready to read. Time and training 
should work together toward improv- 
ing the status of these factors. 

With regard to reversal tendencies 
let it be noted that there is not com- 
plete agreement relative to the impor- 
tance of this item as a factor in learning 
to read. Certainly the confusion of 
symbols in position and sequence is not 
conducive or helpful to reading suc- 
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cess. There is a generally accepted 
view, however, that the reversal ten- 
dency is largely a matter of mental 
maturity rather than of basic intelli- 
gence and disappears pretty largely 
above a mental age of seven. 

Word-blindness, in the original sense 
as described by Hinshelwood, has been 
quite generally dropped from our 
vocabulary. If used at all, it is as ac- 
cepted by Tinker, existent in the sense 
of extreme “inability to understand and 
interpret printed symbols” rather than 
with reference to the cause, congenital 
or acquired—that is, used as descrip- 
tive rather than as explanatory. We 
mention it here only because of the 
importance once attached to it. 

Adequate motor controls are com- 
monly listed as essential equipment 
for reading instruction. Kirk holds 
that motor and physical characteristics 
of the mentally retarded are slightly 
inferior to those of the mentally nor- 
mal. Walsh states that motor training 
is noticeably lacking in low mentality 
groups. Adams and Brown point out 
the general physical superiority of 
bright children over dull ones. But it 
is much more to the point to note that 
motor skills and abilities are variable 
and largely overlapping in comparison 
with intelligence and that it is essential 
to consider each pupil in an individual 
sense. 

It is quite generally assumed, and 
in some cases substantiated, that the 
readiness problems of the mentally re- 
tarded are further complicated by a 
less-than-average background of _in- 
formation; that the homes of low socio- 
economic status provide a larger por- 
tion of the mentally retarded; that con- 
sequent therewith is a _ greater in- 
cidence of uncorrected physical de- 
fects, a greater likelihood to emotional 
stress, and a less fertile background of 
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experience and association; that there 
is less encouragement and sympathy, 
and less understanding and help. 

The foregoing is a rather sketchy pre- 
sentation of the main conditions that 
should exist for a child to tackle the 
reading proposition with fair prospects 
of success. We have noted that the 
most important single factor is mental 
ability, and that the level of mental 
maturity affects directly or indi- 
rectly, the level of various important 
elements in reading readiness. 

From this condition we have two 
rather far-reaching conclusions beyond 
the general truth that a program of 
reading readiness activities is needed 
for the accomplishment of certain ends. 
The first conclusion is that the men- 
tally retarded pupils entering school 
at a normal age will have a long time 
ahead of them before they should start 
learning to read and reading to learn. 

Suppose a child enters school at the 
chronological age of six years and has 
an IQ of 70. He will then have a 
mental age of about four years and one 
month. He will be well over nine years 
of age chronologically before he will be 
six and one-half years old mentally. 
This means that he will be in school 
three years more before he is mentally 
fit for reading instruction. 

It means further that training in this 
rather lengthy period, insofar as such 
training is at all related to reading in- 
struction, shall be a seasoning period 
in preparation for reading activities 
and not a period, wholly or in part, for 
indulgence in reading activities. 

The second conclusion we _ should 
reach from our consideration of the 
mentally retarded with regard to readi- 
ness factors is that, once reading in- 
struction is started, the rate of pro- 
cedure must be slow. For a low IQ 
indicates a low learning rate; hence, 
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the increments of difficulty must be 
very small and the kind and quality 
of readiness preparation for each suc- 
cessive step must be of the best. 

These two principles must be kept 
outstanding in our thought as we at- 
tempt to fashion an instructional pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded. It is 
not within the purpose or the possible 
scope of this presentation to consider 
what this program should be. But we 
would seem remiss not to mention a 
few of the most important instructional 
questions raised by what we have just 
concluded. 

Is a program of activities such as is 
now generally accepted as sufficient and 
desirable for the reading readiness of 
normal or average children also suffi- 
cient and desirable for the mentally re- 
tarded? Keeping in mind that the lat- 
ter will be in school from two to five 
years before a readiness for reading is 
likely; that the consequent possibilities 
for boredom, maladjustment and un- 
desirable attitudes are large; that these 
pupils are probably surrounded by 
other pupils, the majority of whom are 
average or better, carrying on a rapidly 
advancing program that will leave 
the retarded ones far to the rear—keep- 
ing these things in mind will the ordin- 
ary program of readiness, attenuated 
and repetitious for them, suffice for 
their needs? 

Further, once reading instruction is 
begun, are schools geared to the slow 
climb that the mentally retarded must 
make? Are teachers trained and read- 
ing materials designed to provide the 
small increments of difficulty and 
growth that the retarded can master? 

How can we escape the all too pre- 
valent practice of forcing the slow into 
the reading parade to march forward at 
a pace they cannot maintain? 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Tue general public has been made 
to believe that more or less all of a 
sudden we have developed a tremen- 
dous mass of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency. While the present statis- 
tical facts are alarming, we have al- 
ways had and probably will have a 
certain amount of crime with us. Rec- 
ognizing the great inborn individual 
differences in human beings, and the 
many factors in the social 
milieu that are apt to lead 
the individual towards a- 
social behavior, there are 
greater factors that work 
towards producing juvenile 
delinquency than _ those 
generally discussed in psy- 
chological, psychiatric, and 
social researches. 

To my mind, we should 
first of all take the histori- 
cal point of view. Here we 
find that we took this country from the 
Indians by brutal force. In the rugged 
individualism of the building-up of our 
West, every man was for a long time 
a law unto himself; the craving for ex- 
citement and adventure is our histori- 
cal heritage. The hurry of our match- 
less one hundred fifty years of achieve- 
ment and constantly unsettled condi- 
tions have given our people the rest- 
lessness, the go-and-get-there  spirti, 
which has not been conducive to any 
settled moral and social codes. Our 
educational goal has been tainted at all 
times by these conditions, crystallized 
in the average citizen’s great respect 
for smartness, which psychologically 
may easily mean “fooling one’s fel- 
low man for one’s own aggrandize- 
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ment.” 

I submit, therefore, that our histori- 
cal national heritage may be of more 
importance in regard to the present 
conditions of crime than many of the 
temporary economic and social ills now 
so forcefully being blamed. From this 
point of view it should behoove us 
first to settle down to a critical con- 
templation of the spiritual and moral 
values of life and find ways 
ues of life and find ways 
and means whereby we 
may acquire a_ balanced 
culture. At the 
time it is impossible to find 


present 


in our literature any defi- 
agreed 
upon end-goal for the 
education of children and 


nite, generally 
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young people in the United States. 
Ever so often a new school of edu- 
cation springs up, which we are apt 
to accept in spite of all its impli- 
cations and limitations—often forget- 
ting that mankind has gathered certain 
educational values along the way that 
must have their place in any system 
of emphasis. As my valued teacher, 
G. Stanley Hall, reminded us years 
ago, we are apt to live in this country 
on a fad, the average life of which 
seems to be about five years. Thus, 
The Child-Centered School might be 
all right as a point of emphasis and 
the Progressive School Movement like- 
wise, but if these two schools are un- 
wittingly being used, as seems to be the 
case, for all kinds of individual pupils 
and for all kinds of geographical, so- 
cial, and economic groups, disregard- 
ing entirely the local background upon 
which they are being suddenly im- 
planted, then we shall certainly find 
ourselves lost. 

Thinking Americans, seeing our 
young people taking the line of least 
resistance and often running into juve- 
nile crime, rightfully ask the pertinent 
question—‘Where in our present pub- 
lic school and home educational sys- 
tem does the growing youth systemat- 
ically learn to do disagreeable things 
with a smile?” In other words, it 
might be a question whether we should 
continue to graduate from our high 
schools and colleges young people who 
have had it ingrained into their sys- 
tems that they can forever follow their 
individual interests. The first thing 
they are called upon to do after grad- 
uation is to find some means of mak- 
ing a living, often having to adjust 
themselves to conditions in which they 
quickly find that their own interests 
to a great degree must be sublimated. 

The tragedy of our present juvenile 
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crime situation is the fact that we know 
so many of the remedies. Although 
worthwhile branches of research in the 
field should still go on, it is much more 
important that we begin in our com- 
munities to apply intelligently what 
we already know. From all the nat- 
ural and social sciences being mobil- 
ized toward the end-goal of more 
knowledge on child and human devel- 
opment we know definitely, for in- 
stance, that the first years of life are 
of paramount importance for what the 
human being will later develop into, 
and that incorrect dealing with a child 
of early age may have serious conse- 
quences on his later life. We know, 
thanks to Dr. T. Wingate Todd, that 
the human brain is anatomically ready 
at four years of age, we know that 
the basic habit patterns for life are al- 
ready stamped in for good by seven 
years of age and that it is exceedingly 
difficult even with psychological and 
psychiatric application to change fun- 
damental trends in the individual at 
later ages, even in the so-called plas- 
tic age of adolescence. These facts, 
then, from the point of view of preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency should 
make us realize the national impor- 
tance of nursery and kindergarten edu- 
cation and of adequate community fa- 
cilities for parent and adult education. 


Given a child with normal potentiali- 
ties from birth we can shape his gen- 
eral behavior pattern tc a large extent 
and can definitely condition character 
and personality. This is very impor- 
tant since most of our juvenile crimin- 
als are what otherwise would be called 
“normal” children. The state first gets 
hold of the great majority of its future 
citizens upon their entrance into the 
public school system. Here then, if not 
before, the communities or the state 
should do its first constructive and pre- 
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ventive work. Upon school entrance 
each child should be entitled to a com- 
plete medical, psychological, and, if 
necessary, psychiatric investigation. 
This brings us to the immediate de- 
mand for a child guidance clinic, or at 
least a nucleus of one, in each and 
every community. That we cannot 
economically afford such is nonsense 
since we can much better afford this 
than we can afford to pay the crime 
bill which at present amounts to more 
than the total bill for education. This 
clinic—such as we have at Mooseheart 
and such as exists in several communi- 
ties in this country—should be avail- 
able for referring a child with be- 
havior or school difficulties at any 
time during his school career. 


Credit should be given to the many 
excellent and efficient youth and social 
agencies doing work in this country, 
but again my feeling is that we shall 
have to reach higher general social con- 
Our problems arising out 
of the influence of the radio, the 
movies, the newspapers with their 
comic strips, salacious literature, and 
so forth, must not be corrected through 
dictatorial state or federal demands. An 
endeavor, however, like that put for- 
ward by the Catholic League for De- 
cency in behalf of more cleanliness in 
our movies should point the way to 
similar undertakings in building up 
general attitudes in our population to 
which any and all commercial inter- 
ests influencing youth would have to 
conform. A helpful recent sign is the 
fact that the Radio Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation of America has adopted a code 
of ethics of their own and that at 
least two of the children’s serial pro- 
grams now on the air are being 
watched through the advertising spon- 
sors by nationally-known child psy- 
chologists. 


sciousness. 
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Time does not permit me to go into 
details about all the various special 
measures that might be taken for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, but 
two measures in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned are worthy of note. 

1. A reorganization should be made 
of the curricula of our teacher-training 
institutions with more stress on the 
psychology of behavior of the growing 
child, and a definite change from the 
over-emphasis of teaching to the point 
of view of dealing with the living grow- 
ing human organism. 

Similar psychological and social 
training jn the understanding of human 
behavior should go into the education 
of priests, ministers, lawyers, judges, 
social service workers, recreation di- 
rectors, law enforcement officers, and 
all individuals that will be handling 
youth and their problems. Further- 
more directors and all personnel of 
public welfare departments and state 
departments of education should re- 
ceive their positions under a merit 
system, and should live under secure 
civil service regulations such as those 
in force in the Scandinavian countries. 

2. A re-examination should be made 
of the penal codes of the various states, 
with a view towards more humane 
dealings with first offenders, and to- 
wards the differentiation between crim- 
inal and mental-illness acts. In the 
Scandinavian countries the psychiatrist 
and the psychologist not only decide on 
the suitable institution but even the 
kind of punishment, if any is to be ad- 
ministered. 

While many of the above considera 
tions deal with measurements that wil! 
have to be effected in the future, per- 
mit me to conclude with an example 
of what might be done in our present 
situation. In my own State of IIli- 
nois, we have had for several years 
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what is known as the Big Brother and 
Big Sister Association within our State 
Department of Public Welfare. This 
association membership consists of 
leading private citizens having associ- 
ations in their various local communi- 
ties. The primary and orginal aim of 
the association was the voluntary ser- 
vice of big brothers and sisters to whom 
first offenders were released by the 
juvenile court. In each case, an at- 
tempt has been made to straighten out 
the young delinquent by going into his 
whole history, getting him a different 
place in which to live, if necessary, get- 
ting him a job, seeing that he got prop- 
er recreation and, in short, acting as a 
parent to him until he could stand on 
his own feet. In carrying on this work, 
the local associations naturally have 
felt themselves faced by all the un- 
wholesome influences in their respec- 
tive communities, and, therefore, have 
spread their work to a program of help- 
ing, in an organizing way, to clean up 
As a result their 
program has grown toward the coor- 
dination of all agencies in the local 
community for the one purpose, name- 
ly, the prevention of juvenile delin- 


their communities. 


quency. 

The association. although depending 
on voluntary support, has done one 
outstanding piece of work after an- 
other, examples of which space does 
not permit me to quote. Suffice it to 
say that it was finally able, by the help 
of the governor, to get three laws 
passed in the last session of the legis- 
lature, without a dissenting vote in 
either house—laws that will help to 
combat juvenile crime on a state-wide 
basis. Briefly, these laws carry an ap- 
propriation for the biennium, and pro- 
visions for the establishment of a di- 
vision for delinquency prevention 
within the State Department of Public 
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Welfare (with its own superintendent 
and four trained district supervisors) 
and, finally, the creation of a state ad- 
visory council to this division, consist- 
ing of leading private citizens in Illi- 
nois, made up mainly of the former Big 
Brothers Council. 

While the work, of course, is to save 
youth from criminal careers, statistics 
covering the years since the work be- 
gan show that the work of the associ- 
ation has saved the State of Illinois 
more than one million dollars in other- 
wise necessary incarceration of the 
juvenile offender. 

The policy of this first state set-up in 
this country is to lay the responsibility 
for the prevention of juvenile crime 
first of ail at the door of the local com- 
munity, to go into each such commun- 
ity to make surveys, coordinating local 
groups into a local council, and to keep 
the work alive by frequent visits of the 
supervisors and directors of the Coun- 
cil. 

This division also has an annual 
three-day state conference, open to the 
public, at which eminent speakers dis- 
cuss various phases of prevention, and 
in which seminars are conducted for 
probation officers and other special 
groups. Likewise, it conducts, under 
the leadership of the governor, a Crime 
Prevention Week in which ministers, 
educators, newspapers, and so forth are 
furnished suitable materials for dis- 
semination to the public—all in the in- 
terest of saving the youth of Illinois 
from criminal careers. 

Considering our historical back- 
ground, the size of our country, the 
number of its racial groups, and other 
contributing factors, there is little won- 
der that America has a serious crime 
problem. However, the prevention 


work being accomplished in certain 
(Continued on page 306) 
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‘Tue primary function of special 
education is to provide treatment, 
training, and instruction for the handi- 
capped child. Special schools and 
classes are not designed for segrega- 
tion of pupils. Under the classifica- 
tion of special education, and under a 
truly functional program of 
education, we do not oper- 
ate schools for the deaf, 
crippled, blind, mentally 
atypical, but on the con- 
trary we make every effort 
to operate a school system 
that provides opportunity 
for every child within its 
jurisdiction to acquire an 
education and training to 
the limit of his mental and 
physical level. 

The weaknesses of our 
organization are: 


1. Intangibility and difficulty of meas- 
uring, or of recognizing many of 
the qualities of human material. 


no 


Isolation of special departments so 
that their work remains unknown. 
3. Lack of familiarity of purpose con- 
cerning departments by heads of 
other units. 

4. Lack of cooperation from other de- 
partments. 

5. Reluctancy by those in special work 
to bring about a closer relation- 
ship. . 

6. Making special departments dump- 

ing grounds for incompetent 

teachers. 
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Individual and social welfare may 
very well constitute a major objective 
in education. We all accept the fact 
that children of the same age and sex 
are not all of the same height or 
weight, and we admit that some grow 
faster than others. We also know that 
many develop some form 
of skill, while others, in ad- 
dition to the children that 
are physically handicapped, 
are poor at any game. If 
we accept their physical 
differences, we must also 
admit that there is even a 
much greater difference in 
their mental abilities. 

No one program of edu- 
cation will or can meet the 
needs of all the children. 
On the other hand, it is ob- 
vious that no school system can be 
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divided against itself. If it is, it will 
never reach the educational level of 
one where objectives and procedures 
are discussed in the atmosphere of free 
professional cooperation. 


In our own school for the deaf a con- 
dition existed for many years that was 
totally unsatisfactory and unfair to the 


children enrolled. It was completely 


set apart and isolated from all other 


divisions of the school system. Such 
a practice could not be continued, and 
with the aid and cooperation of the 
many departments of the Cleveland 
school system, a satisfactory solution 
has been reached. At present the 
school for the deaf is definitely a part 
of our educational program. It receives 
the services of our subject supervisor 
and it, in turn, exchanges the results of 
special developments with teachers in 
other fields. This adjustment has been 
very beneficial to the deaf and hard of 
hearing children, because they have 
profited tremendously from the co- 
operative service of the supervisory 
and administrative staff of the school 


system. 


One of the chief difficulties in the 
field of special education, and perhaps 
the outstanding difficulty, is securing 
properly trained Teacher 
training institutions, with few excep- 
tions, offer a very limited number of 
courses in this field. Consequently, 
prospective teachers in training are 
seldom encouraged to go into the field 
of special education, but are directed 
toward majors in English, mathematics, 


teachers. 


social science, and Latin. 


Another obstacle in the path of child 
welfare is the graduate school where 
prospective school administrators are 
enrolled and work toward advanced 
degrees. Let us examine the curricula 
in the average graduate institution in 
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the field of school administration. One 
of the major required courses is Statis- 
tics. Other required courses for poten- 
tial school administrators are School 
Publicity, Child Accounting, School 
Finance, School Administration, Plan- 
ning of Buildings, and Tests and Meas- 
urements. Is it any wonder that there 
is an apparent lack of interest on the 
part of many principals and super- 
intendents in the needs of physically 
and mentally handicapped children, 
when the training schools have made 
no effort to make them conscious even 
in the slightest degree of such chil- 
dren’s existence? I have no quarrel 
with the unsympathetic administrators 
because they are the end product of 
their training program as prescribed 
and directed by some graduate school 
or university. I feel, however, that 
here is a challenge for the International 
Council and a job to be done in the 
field of teacher training that would 
eliminate ninety per cent of our diffi- 


culties. 


Among the various types of special 
education is what is commonly known 
as a special class. These classes are 
often used as dumping grounds for be- 
havior problems. A glance at a class 
of that type in many instances reveals 
no placement based upon scientific 
study of the child and his individual 


needs. 


Principals and teachers often refrain 
from recommending children to such 
classes, and even fail to inform par- 
ents of a child’s lack of ability until 
such child begins to show problem 
tendencies. Consequently, when a 
transfer is finally issued, strenuous ob- 
jections on the part of parents, rela- 
tives, and friends must be overcome. 
In each case of this type it is necessary 
for a visiting teacher to spend an 
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enormous amount of time adjusting the 
child and the parent to the new situa- 
tion, while the school that originally re- 
ferred such a child to special class 
should have accepted that responsi- 
bility. 

Cooperation as a keystone to special 
education is fundamental, and if a com- 
munity intends to provide opportunity 
for all of its children it will have to in- 
sist on a common understanding of all 
the problems as an inescapable obliga- 
tion on the part of its teachers. There 
must be a definite knowledge of the 
school system and about all of its avail- 
able opportunities. 

. 


Prevention 
(Continued from page 303) 


areas is encouraging, and there is 
every reason to believe that with con- 
certed efforts for the future by all in- 
terested individuals and groups the 
present rather sad conditions will grad- 
ually straighten out. 


Reading Readiness 
(Continued from page 299) 


Is segregation a solution or a con- 
fusion to the instructional problem in- 
volved? Are we taking due note of the 
reading ceiling of these pupils and plan- 
ning a profitable school career for them 
as they approach and reach that ceil- 
ing? 

Probably numerous schools are in- 
dividually doing an excellent job in 
their own particular situations. But 
our best effort must be directed toward 
a more generalized, workable solution 
of these problems if our knowledge of 
reading readiness factors is to have 
functional value for the mentally re- 
tarded. 
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Personnel Work 
(Continued from page 287) 

be given this chance. This was one of 
our dreams that came true. John is 
now in the third year in a progressive 
surburban high school. He is an out- 
standing student and is captain of the 
football team. His brother James 
graduated from the Montefiore School 
and is now in C. C. Camp. 


These are good cases and we are 
proud of them. We admit we have 
failures, but we consider that successes 
like these compensate for them. 


The personnel work in the Monte- 
fiore School is a widely distributed 
work—distributed throughout the en- 
tire school shared in by the entire 
staff. 

It gives the school an understanding 
of the type of boy with whom it deals. 
The boy that comes to the Montefiore 
School comes as a behavior failure, and 
a boy can stand only so much of failure. 
At this point it is very important for 
him to succeed. It is very evident that 
the transferring school had not suc- 
ceeded in holding his interest or he 
would not have walked away from it as 
a truant, or attended it only to be a 
disturbing factor as an incorrigible. It 
is the problem of the school to hold 
the boy’s interest and to give him some 
satisfaction from his school experience. 

A school personnel worker is in a 
strategic position. He can know the 
home and the community and can co- 
ordinate the work of various agencies 
interested in the child. Due to the 
organization of the school system, he 
sees all of the children in the commun- 
ity and sees them regularly. This is 
neither possible nor desirable in a wel- 
fare agency. When children know that 
the school will make every effort to 
help them solve their problems, they 
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have a more friendly attitude toward 
school. 

When a boy’s problem is solved, he 
is no longer a problem boy. 


Changing Concepts 
on Care and Education 
(Continued from page 295) 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. Public school children definitely 
ill with tuberculosis should be cared 
for in sanitoria. 

2. The majority of school children 
that give a positive reaction to the 
Mantoux test are not in need of care 
in excess of the regular health super- 
vision given all children. 

3. Some children are physically be- 
low-par to the extent that they need 
special care and a modified school pro- 
gram. Whatever measures are taken 
should be based upon careful indi- 
vidual medical examination, made in 
the light of recent child growth trends, 


a comprehensive study of the cause or 
causes of the condition, and a knowl- 
edge of the socio-economic status of the 
home. 

4. The committee report further 
recommends that in carrying out a 
health program for the child physically 
below par the responsibility be divided 
between the home and the school. If 
the home is socially or economically 
below par, local resources should be 
drawn upon. If it is merely a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the parents, 
an educational program should be 
started. 

5. The school’s responsibility to- 
ward these children consists of (a) 
careful selection and study of causes; 
(b) a lightened school program; (c) 
avoidance oi competitive activities that 
cause stress and strain; (d) provisions 
for contacts with children in regular 
classes insofar as the child’s condition 
permits; and (e) extension of the pro- 
gram through the senior high school. 


THAT’S DIFFERENT—OR IS IT? 


Dm you ever hear of a three-year old child failing at home, or not being allowed 
to become a four-year old, because he had not been successful at being three years old? 
No, at home a child learns because of his interest, and it is not until he gets into school 
that someone else assumes the right of telling him what to be interested in. 


Wittiam H. Kivpatrick 
Editor of Social Frontier 


The Degeneration of Perfection 


WHENEVER you get to thinking what’s wrong with the American public school system 
and you wonder whether it will ever approximate the utopian visions set up by educa- 
tional dreamers, think back a moment—back to fifty years, or twenty-five or even fifteen 


then snap back very suddenly to the present. What have you? Why, the kind 


of perfection that was dreamed of half a century ago. 


Ogden Standard-Examiner 


I BELIEVE that education has been getting steadily worse in this country. It was better 
in my father’s time than in my time and better in my time than it is in yours. We are 
trying to spread out and teach too much and teach a smattering of everything. 
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Bruce Barton, New York Times 
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Complete Segregation of Crippled Children 
Versus “Sending Out” Pupils to Regular Classes 


A CRIPPLED child in Michigan who is 
fortunate that he resides in one of the 
27 cities having orthopedic classes in 
the public schools is given the op- 
portunity to attend one of these classes 
if he cannot “safely or profitably” be 
educated with the normal group. 

However, a complete segregation of 
cripples from the average child in a 
school program has led some persons 
to believe that this practice is likely 
to produce lack of self-confidence and 
to increase an already sheltered life. 

If we are to teach handicapped per- 
sons to compete successfully in the 
modern business world, this factor is 
an important consideration when plan- 
ning educational programs. 


PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


Some Michigan schools have at- 
tempted to meet this problem by the 
special teacher supervising the crip- 
pled child’s complete school day, but 
wherever possible fitting the child into 
regular classes for one or more parts 
of the school program. 

This study has been conducted, first, 
to determine the extent to which 
orthopedic teachers practice the method 
of sending out their pupils to regular 
grades for particular subjects; and, 
second, to discover the apparent suc- 
cess or failure of this practice as it is 
now in operation. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Although 27 cities in the state have 
orthopedic classes, three of these; 
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namely, Detroit, Grand Rapids, and 
Flint, were automatically excluded 
from this survey because they have 
orthopedic schools and, therefore, 
would not practice the policies under 
consideration. 

Of the remaining 24 cities, 20 or 831 
per cent, are included in this report. 

A questionnaire was mailed to a 
representative of each of the 24 school 
systems; in the majority of cases it was 
mailed to the single orthopedic teacher 
in the community. 


THREE MAIN TOPICS ARE UNDER DISCUS- 
SION 


1. Basic information relative to 
general attendance, that is, whether, 
from a purely physical or mechanical 
point of view, it would be possible for 
the orthopedic pupils to attend classes 
with normal children. 

2. The number of established or- 
thopedic classes that observe the prac- 
tice of sending out cases to regular 
grades, a general comment as to the 
success of the plan by those schools 
that use it, and the reason of the other 
schools for not using it. 

3. More specific information as to 
the percentage of students enrolled in 
other classes, the criteria employed for 
this practice, and the extent of cur- 
riculum so included. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


1. Basic INFORMATION 
The type of building in which classes 
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are held includes the following: 


(a) Elementary .......... 15 cities 
(b) Junior High .....60.. 3 cities 
COP Pe Siksrecin > veces 1 city 
(d) Special building ...... 1 city 


It was found that 75 per cent of the 
classes are in elementary buildings 
that are also attended by children in 
regular grades. 


Four cities that are not now so do- 
ing felt definitely that their children 
could, from a mechanical point of 
view, attend regular grades for one or 
more subjects. 


2. CITIES NOT SENDING OUT PUPILS 


Ten cities, or 50 per cent of those re- 
porting, are sending oui ro pupils to 
classes in regular grades. Their rea- 


sons are: 


(a) Building not equipped ....... a 
(b) Normal classes too large ..... 3 
(c) Against policy of administra- 
RRS ee ae eras 2 
(d) Never discussed ............ 1 
(e) Stairs are a problem ......... 1 
(f) Do not believe in it ......... 0 
(g) Have tried the method and 
found it unsatisfactory ..... 0 


Comments from the ten employing the 
method of sending out pupils reveal 
the following as to the value of the pro- 


gram: 


(a) Very satisfactory ............ 5 
Ch) Satisttetery: ..:..6oiecceacces ss 1 
(c) Too early to comment, just 
started the method ........ 1 
(d) Depends on individual cases ..1 
(e) Successful when used ....... 1 
(£) ING: -CGmMMONE: 6.6 cok bncweninnser 1 
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3. THE PERCENTAGE ATTENDING OTHER 

CLASSES 

Thirty-three and 21/100 per cent of 
the average total enrollment are being 
sent out to one or more classes. The 
percentage of all spastics enrolled that 
are sent out is 19.24, and cardiacs, 16.8. 

The following criteria are used to 
determine which pupils should be sent 
out: 


(a) Ability to adjust in regular 


SGI olin: hia oi iar eae 8 
(b) Extent of physical disability .7 
(c) Intelligence rating ........... a 
(d) Student’s own desire ........ 4 
(e) Miscellaneous ............... 1 


The type of classes they attend are 
as follows: 


WRUIRIE. cv cussion o Gud alee aa eore ue 6 
Rinderearted« 26.64 esnuseae anaes 5 
BG cccacsu 2s eatheeanceeeee 4 
MIGRORUM.... <ivcdeccenneneees 4 
home room subject ............. 4 
matiual tidiniie . <i acs ..6odees 4 
SOIPNOR: 0.6 careinnaewen ewe eae 4 
SOMME cv cchivdgoaesteudnaeee 4 
DEAE 5 cs ssn au owe eet eee 
COOMIRS b oad'd'n suo asc reer 2 
OXHCE- SONOS 6 i655 se oaew ewes 1 
BONE aoc c ede wt arcane eeu ene 1 
MISCCMATEOUS. ccc cacdew eens a 


The attitude of regular teachers to- 
ward this practice: 


Cities 
(a) Approves heartily ........... 1 
(b) Accepts them willingly ....... 7 
(c) Accepts them, but unwillingly.1 
Ca COICO) occcwcuknw eee saee 1 
ke). RORUSOS 5 es oe dicoodike ome 0 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. Fifty per cent of the cities report- 
ing sent out from 6.6 to 75 per cent of 
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their orthopedic pupils to certain 
classes, and not one found the method 
unsatisfactory. In fact the majority 
concluded that it was a highly profit- 
able procedure. 

2. Because of the above fact the 
plan is worthy of consideration by those 
not using the method at the present 
time. 

3. The orthopedic teacher, when fol- 
lowing this plan, can give more time to 
individual instruction as well as more 
adequately handle a larger group. 

4. It is a worth-while program to 
help bridge the gap between either an 
over protective home or a segregated 
classroom and social, psychological, 
and economic competence. 

BEATRICE BRONSON 
orthopedic teacher 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


ae 
Leta 8. Hollingworth’ 


Professor Leta Hollingworth has in- 
deed changed her place, but the light of 
her achievements will shed illumination 
upon Teachers College into the future 
as at has di the past: «065.6% «6-0 4) 
A member of Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi, National Education Associa- 
tion, American Psychological Associa- 
tion and American Educational Re- 
search Association, she served also as 
associate editor of the Journal of 
Genetic Psychology and Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, and the Journal 
of Juvenile Research............ 
Her books are too well known to need 
listing; these, together with her many 
articles, have had great influence in the 
field of education of intellectual devi- 
ates. 

Of brilliant mind, generous, sym- 
pathetic and understanding in spirit, 
the loss of her leadership is felt keenly 
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in the Advanced School, with which 
she was so closely associated. Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth, from the time of 
the organization of the School in 1934, 
had a place on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Department of Educational 
Research which considers policies and 
the setting of standards for Ph.D. de- 
grees in educational research. 

Serer It was at the Speyer 
School, organized with a view to evolv- 
ing experimentally a curriculum for 
exceptional children eventually to be- 
come effective throughout the public 
schools of New York City, that Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth carried on her 
most ambitious project along lines of 
the interests which characterized her 
career. Her own studies of these chil- 
dren, together with a number of doc- 
toral researches which she had spon- 
sored constitute an important con- 
tribution to the literature on excep- 
tional children. 


‘Professor Hollingworth died in New York 
City November 27, 1939. 


From the ADVANCED SCHOOL DIGEST 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Brief Notes 
Dr. Adela J. Smith Honored 

On April 3, Dr. Adela J. Smith, in 
charge of the Division of Physically 
Handicapped Children, New York 
City Schools, was tendered a dinner at 
Delmonicos by more than two hundred 
of New York’s teachers of home 
bound children. A bronze plaque was 
presented to her in honor of her 
twenty-five years of service in her pres- 
ent work. It had been designed by a 
boy who had always been under home 
instruction. 

On April 4, Dr. Smith was again 
honored cn this Silver Jubilee occasion 
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at a Hotel Astor luncheon—this time 
by the teachers of the handicapped 
classes. 


Course for Sight Saving Teachers 


An advanced course for sight saving 
teachers and supervisors is offered dur- 
ing its first summer session by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It will be spon- 
sored by the Department of Ophthal- 
mology, the Minnesota Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, and the College of Education. Ap- 
plication for admission should be made 
as early as possible to the Dean’s office, 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 


Rackham School Dedication 

The Horace H. Rackham School of 
Special Education of the Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, will be 
dedicated on Thursday, June 27, 1940. 
Many prominent educators are ex- 
pected to be present. On the follow- 
ing day, Friday, June 28, the College 
will conduct a Special Education Con- 
ference, which heretofore has been held 
during the academic year and known 
as the Mid-winter Conference. 


Directory of Adjustment Services in 
Michigan Released 


Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent 
of public instruction, has released a Di- 
rectory of Adjustment Services in 
Michigan for Exceptional Children. 
The directory includes description of 
clinicial, special class, and other facili- 
ties in 54 school systems; 19 camps for 
exceptional children; 10 state schools; 
14 private schools; and a large num- 
ber of other agencies and services. 


Wallin Article on Binet Retests To Be 
Published in Full 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin’s article, The Re- 
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sults of Multiple Binet Re-Testings of 
the Same Subjects, that appeared in 
condensed form in the March Journal, 
will appear in complete form, includ- 
ing the detailed tabular data, in a forth- 
coming issue of the Journal of Genetic 
Psychology. 


Chapter Correspondence 
Atlanta Chapter 


With a large membership, Atlanta 
teachers of handicapped children are 
organized and affiliated with the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children. With an efficient group of 
officers we feel that progress is being 
made toward the improvement of edu- 
cational advantages for handicapped 
children. 

Committees are working diligently on 
policies and procedures. Research work 
is being conducted comparing different 
phases of work in Canada and the 
United States for the purpose of for- 
mulating and promoting special edu- 
cation standards. 

Mr. M. E. Coleman, superintendent 
in charge of elementary schools of At- 
lanta, was guest speaker at a recent 
meeting. 

As a culminating activity for the 
year, a tea was held at the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club, honoring the adminis- 
trators and principals of the public 
school system. Dr. H. Reid Hunter, 
superintendent in charge of high 
schools, was the speaker at this oc- 
casion. 

Mrs. D. W. Watson 
News Correspondent 


Newark Chapter 


The chief: activity of the Newark 
Chapter in its first year has been a lec- 
ture program which included Dr. Stan- 
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ley A. Rolfe, superintendent of schools, 
Newark, New Jersey; Dr. Letitia 
Raubichek, director of New York City’s 
Public School Department of Speech 
Improvement; Dr. Henry H. Kessler, 
Newark orthopedic surgeon; and Dr. 
Caroline S. Woodruff, ex-president of 
the National Education Association. 


The Newark group has well over one 
hundred members and has representa- 
tives from each of Newark’s depart- 
ments of special education, including 
teachers and administrators from the 
schools and classes for crippled, deaf, 
sight saving, and open air, as well as 
those for the mentally retarded, the so- 
cially retarded, the department of 
speech improvements, and that of home 
teaching. 

Peter R. R1izzoLo 
News Correspondent 


Detroit Chapter 


The annual spring banquet of the 
Detroit Chapter was held in the ban- 
quet room of the General Motors Build- 
ing on Tuesday, March 5th. 

Jay Allen, international news cor- 
respondent discussed, Propaganda in 
the Press and How To Spot It. <A 
selected group from the All City Or- 
chestra furnished music during the din- 
ner hour. Three hundred and fifty 
members and friends were present. 

Mr. Richard Wright, manual arts 
teacher of the Newton School was gen- 
eral chairman for the occasion with the 
following assistants: Miss Gladys 
Owen, Miss Eleanor Thomas, Mrs. Dora 
Westhoff, Mrs. Stella Goodwin, Mrs. 
Florence Spencer, Miss Florence Hul- 
bert, Miss Doris Carpenter, Mr. Paul 
Voelker and Mr. Stanley Burns. 


ISABELLE PARKER 
Secretary 


Rockford Chapter 


Dinner meetings with guest speakers 
on special education subjects, social 
meetings, and speakers on problems 
related to the special education field, 
such as the Big Brother and Big Sister 
Association, and problems of the school 
and delinquency have comprised our 
activities of the past year. 

At our April meeting the Rockford 
Chapter honored Miss Audrey Hayden, 
executive secretary of the Illinois So- 
ciety for Prevention of Blindness, at a 
dinner meeting. Miss Hayden has been 
very influential in establishing sight 
saving classes in Illinois. 

Oscar W. ANDERSON 
News Correspondent 


Rochester Chapter 


The general activity of our chapter, 
The Child Study Club, is to create and 
promulgate progressive interests in the 
study of the exceptional child, and to 
work for the welfare and professional 
advancement of our members. 

This year we celebrated our twenty- 
fifth anniversary with a dinner January 
30, at which time the history and 
growth of the club were reviewed. Dr. 
Harry Amoss of Toronto was the guest 
speaker. 

We are holding a card party and en- 
tertainment this spring to raise money 
for our club’s activities. 

Cetra D. TULLEY 
President 


Glenwood State School Chapter 


We hold a chapter meeting each 
school month except December. Pro- 
grams for these meetings consist of a 
guest speaker, a book review, reports 
of meetings attended by members, 
music, and discussion of a subject re- 
lated to some phase of our work. 
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EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 


By Merle E. Frampton 

and Hugh Grant Rowell 
Desicnep to afford complete 
orientation in this field for the student 
of and worker in problems of the care 
and education of the handicapped. 
Volume One chronicles the factors and 
influences which have conditioned the 
handicapped through the ages. Physi- 
cal, mental, and social handicaps are 
considered, as well as combinations of 
these three. Volume Two, just issued, 
deals specifically with pertinent prob- 
lems, attitudes, and trends of the pres- 


ent time. 


EDUCATION OF THE 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


By Christine P. Ingram 


Gives a broad understanding of 
the problems involved in educating 
slow-learning children as well as spe- 
cific detailed suggestions for practical 
procedure. It includes a concrete dis- 
cussion of how to provide for the 
mentally retarded child’s optimum de- 
velopment—special classes, the unit of 
experience, teaching of the tool sub- 
The section on the dull-normal 
offers valuable 


jects. 
or borderline group 
assistance in teaching what now con- 
stitutes a considerable portion of school 


children. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


In November, 1939, the chapter was 
pleased to have as their guests for an 
evening the Omaha Chapter, friends 
and teachers from Beatrice and Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; also teachers from the 
state schools for the deaf in Omaha and 
Council Bluffs. 


Vesta COMER 
Secretary 


New York City Chapter No. III 


The New York City Chapter No. III 
of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children sponsored a series 
of lectures this year by prominent edu- 
cators in the field of handicapped chil- 
dren. Professor Clarence Athearne of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
gave an interesting lecture on April 17, 
on The Handicapped Child and Society. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


A copy may be obtained by sending a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope to 
Miss Helen Walsh, 46 Pilot Street, City 
Island, New York. 


Grace E. LEE 
President 


Wisconsin Chapter 


Our Wisconsin Chapter was organ- 
ized so that special class teachers lo- 
cated in small cities throughout our 
state could become affiliated with the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children. In many of our communities 
there are only one or two special class 
teachers so it was impossible for them 
to form a city chapter. 


GerorGE DIEHL 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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New Rochelle Chapter 


Our chapter, which is composed of 
all the teachers of exceptional and re- 
tarded children, meets monthly. The 
general purpose is to discuss problems 
and methods, to receive advice from 
authorities in our field, and to build a 
curriculum to fit the needs of the spe- 
cial class child of New Rochelle. 


DoNnaLp W. Troy 
President 


Washington Chapter 


The general activity of our chapter 
is the constructive study and promv- 
tion of the education and care of ex- 
ceptional children. Our special acti- 
vity this year is the study of educa- 
tion job placement of the older chil- 
dren. 

Grace C. PALMER 
Secretary 


Book Reviews 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION, Gertrude 
Hartman and Ann Shumaker, 350 
pp., 1939, E. M. Hale and Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Illustrated, 
cloth, $2.00. 


Dr. Hugh Mearn’s recognition that 
“All God’s Chillun Got Wings” but 
that only here and there are they per- 
mitted to use them is significant as an 
introduction to the importance of ex- 
pression in the education of children. 
Creative expression has always been a 
natural outlet for children; it has been 
the adults that have failed to recognize 
the source and form of this expression 
as well as to use its force in education. 
Now, in the attempt to meet the emo- 
tional as well as the intellectual needs 
of children, schools everywhere are 
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reaching out to utilize the free-flowing 
springs of expression. 

Creative Expression in its new form 
brings a fulfillment of a deep need to 
teachers. Not only does it breathe into 
its whole discussion the underlying 
principles of creativeness, but it also 
illuminates along the way with all 
forms of art and with practical ex- 
amples of expression under more or 
less ideal direction and ideal environ- 
ments. All of these examples open the 
way for teachers everywhere to feel 
the need that art forms should not 
merely illuminate the educational ex- 
periences of children but that in some 
form they become the very core of ex- 
pression which grow out of life-experi- 
ences. 

Fortunately for education the book 
brings to the teacher the harmony in 
all forms of art instead of the argu- 
ments of many techniques. She is 
made to realize that the methods of ob- 
taining and guiding creative expression 
are.as many and as varied as there are 
forms and people that use them. She 
is made to feel that for the child all 
forms are acceptable and that the guid- 
ance of this expression depends first 
upon the freedom of its expression of 
the creative urge within the child 
and the richness and experience and 
human living that surround him. There 
is a common ground in principle at 
least in the creative expression of chil- 
dren. 

It is hoped that such a book as this 
will extend the opportunity for ex- 
pression to many more of “God’s Chil- 
lun,” but there are obvious reasons 
why creative expression does not exist 
in all the schools. First, educators fail 
to recognize the purest form of creative 
expression that appears very early in 
the child. In fact in this book, there is 
only a hint of use because play is not 
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a recognized art form; it is not often 
utilized to its fullest extent as an ex- 
pressive form but is usually relegated to 
the kindergarten curriculum. At six 
years of age when the child enters the 
classroom he must leave this form of 
expression to the outside world or 
transform it into dramatic expression, 
a more nearly acceptable expressive 
form. 

Again, the school itself, though be- 
lieving and recognizing in the ideals of 
creative expression may well feel 
thwarted when attempts are made to 
open the avenues for its use. Creative 
expression for the average school (and 
it may here be noted that most of the 
examples in the book are drawn from 
private or experimental schools) is dif- 
ficult to manage. If as the book says, 
“A class, say of thirty, in the throes of 
creative activities would probably re- 
sult in the collapse of the teacher,” then 
a public school class of forty would 
well-nigh extinguish her. Add to the 
difficulty the necessity for the mastery 
of many techniques needed to guide 
the creative expression of forty chil- 
dren and the problem is indeed a dif- 
ficult though not insurmountable one. 
Most of the schools whose examples of 
creative expression are contained in 
the book are supplied with the help of 
experts that have the fullness of ex- 
perience necessary for guiding the 
creative urge. 

The clear-cut experiences that have 
been given as samples of creative work 
emphasize the fact, which is an ever- 
abiding hope for the average teacher, 
that the end product is not the artist 
nor the means of technique, but that 
the essence of creative expression 
come from within the daily living and 
the daily relationships of all of us that 
deal with children. Expression springs 
as a life giving factor from each child’s 
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instinct for its balance and purity. Ex- 
pression grows and takes place under 
the believing heart of the teacher that 
has the sensitivity to feel and approve 
each child’s groping attempts. It springs 
from activity and feeling rather than 
verbalization. Its varied forms grow 
out of rich environmental experiences 
and satisfaction in human relation- 
This much we can all achieve. 










ships. 

Creative Expression is a book that 
should be in the hand of all those par- 
ents and teachers that deal with chil- 
dren. It may help us to find that spark 
of creativeness that was lost long ago 
but which must live again in order to 
make it possible for us adequately to 
free others. 


FLORENCE BEAMAN-BockK 


Littie Red School House 
Incorporated 
New York City 


THE ORGANIZATION AND TEACH- 
ING OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
STUDIES IN CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, Glenn M. Kendall, 
159 pp., 1939, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


This volume deals with the teaching 
of social and economic studies in adult 
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penal institutions. The basic aim of 
such education is to improve the in- 
mate’s social attitude and insight, and 
to assist in developing the attitudes 
and abilities that will make possible his 
future adjustment to society. 


The author discusses inmate atti- 
tudes that make social and economic 
education in penal institutions difficult 
—‘prison psychosis,” bitterness, suspi- 
cion, ridicule and opposition from other 
inmates, lack of immediate incentive, 
and so forth. The task of the social 
study teacher in the institution is to 
break down these attitudes in order 
that his teaching may achieve its aim. 


The author holds to the view that 
learning is growth and development, 
that it takes place within the individ- 
ual, and can be effective only as the in- 
dividual is integrated in his eftorts. In 
correctional institutions it must be 
borne in mind that the individual has 
learned less desirable attitudes and 
habits, both previous to and after his 
commitment. Social education, there- 
fore, becomes largely the stimulation of 
growth in other directions than that 
that has already taken place. 


Units of study should be organized 
around problems rather than around 
facts. They should’ begin with 
problems important to the learner 
that have connection with 
his previous experience. They should 
be realistic, not glossing over undesir- 
able conditions. They should be com- 
prehensive, presenting all sides of the 
problem, and should point to a definite 
conclusion. Outlines of eight such 
units are given as illustrations. 


some 


Such units must be developed speci- 
fically. The disciplines and routines 
that have been developed for children 
cannot be used in this adult education 
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situation. A bibliography for teachers 
of social studies is given. 


N. C. KEpPHART 
Wayne County Training School 
Northville, Michigan 


HOW TO OVERCOME STAMMER- 
ING, Mabel Farrington Gifford, 168 
pp., 1940, Prentice-Hall, Incorpor- 
ated, New York, $1.70. 


A direct discussion with the stutterer, 
this book serves as a self-help in prob- 
lems of dysphemia and its outer mani- 
festation (stuttering), its purpose be- 
ing to show the stutterer that “his 
problem is not primarily a physical 
one, but rather a psychic one.” 


It suggests a self-disciplined program 
of mental and emotional re-education 
leading to personality readustment 
which, the author says, “must go hand 
in hand with the establishment of a 
new speech pattern.” Some specific 
speech exercises are offered that have 
proven successful in actual practice. 
They are brought together for the stut- 
terer in a five pointed star. Looking 
at its center the stutterer thinks and 
executes (1) still feeling; at the points 
he achieves, (2) body relaxation, (3) 
breathy outpouring, (4) very passive 
mouth action, (5) short phrases, and 
(6) pause between phrases. 


Important among the practical men- 
tal techniques offered for discovering 
the “inner world,’ is the autobio- 
graphy, which is designed to give the 
stutterer an objective attitude toward 
his behavior trends and added ability 
to recognize factors in the environment 
that react on him. Many pertinent sug- 
gestions are offered regarding the writ- 
ing of this “outlet for pent-up emo- 
tions.” The techniques are aimed at 
helping the individual adjust to the cir- 
cumstances of his present life. Put into 
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practice, they would be valuable for 
developing poise in the nonstutterer, 
as well as in the stutterer. 

Although the material is written for 
the stutterer, the school teacher and 
the speech therapist would profit 
greatly from reading this book. They 
would reach a better understanding of 
stutteriug and find many helpful sug- 
gestions as to how to treat cases suffer- 
ing from this severe speech handicap. 

CLaRENCE R. Van Dusen 
director of speech clinic 
Michigan State College 

East Lansing, Michigan 


A HANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY 
PSYCHOBIOLOGY AND PSY- 
CHIATRY, Edward G. Billings, Mc- 
Millan Company, New York, $2.00. 


This is a handbook intended for both 
students and practitioners of medicine. 
It will serve psychiatrists too, who do 
not have clearly in mind the concept 
of psychobiology or ergasiology, pre- 
sented by Adolph Meyer and his pupils. 

There is a very good outline for the 
complete examination of patients. Here 
and there are explanatory notes giving 
reasons for various steps in the exam- 
ination of the patient. These prove 
very helpful. In the part on Psy- 
chopathology, the various disease en- 
tities are briefly yet clearly presented. 
A consideration of childhood problems 
is likewise brief but good. The chapter 
on Psychotherapy is rather briefly pre- 
sented yet all approaches are touched 
and given due consideration. This chap- 
ter will prove helpful in formulating 
basic treatment principles for all those 
who read the book. There are many 
charts and outlines that aid*in the un- 
derstanding of the psychobiological 
concept of patient study. 

The study of the Ergasias introduces 


Special School Directory 








BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 


Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 


rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 

Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


a relatively new terminology. The vari- 
ous psychiatric states are designated by 
terminology is 
uniform throughout. The book is high- 
ly recommended for medical students, 
physicians, and _psy- 
people it should 


Greek prefixes. The 


psychologists, 
chiatrists. For lay 
prove interesting but technical. 


W. H. Ke tty, M. D. 
Lansing Children’s Center 
Lansing, Michigan 


New Publications 


AMERICAN PsycHOLOGY BEFORE WILLIAM JAMES, 
Jay Wharton Fay, 240 pp., 1939, Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, cloth, $2.50. 

Chronicles for the first time the devel- 
opment of psychology in America up to the 
time of William James. 

Busy Fincers, Hildegard Fochs, adapted by 
Adair Forrester, 180 pp., 1939, George G. 
Harrap and Company, London, England or 
Clarke Irwin and Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, Illustrated, cloth, $2.25. 

Handwork—traffia, cane, cardboard mod- 
elling, simple book-binding, leather weav- 
ing, rug making, needlework, and toys. 

Intended for teachers of beginners, or 
general handicraft. 

CLINICAL TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEM CHILD, 
Carl R. Rogers, 393 pp., 1939, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, cloth, $3.00. 
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DrrecTInG LEARNING BY TEACHER-MapeE TESTS, 
Russell T. Purnell and Robert A. Davis, 92 
pp., 1939, University Extension Division, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 
cloth, $1.00. 

To broaden the viewpoint and inspire 
constructive thought on the part of those 
whose testing theories are in danger of be- 
coming crystallized. 

Intended for teachers and supervisors. 

EpucaTION FOR Democracy, collection of ad- 
dresses, 1939, Bureau of Publication, Teach- 
ers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City, $2.50. 

EpucaTION FOR Democracy IN OuvR_ TIME, 
Jesse H. Newlon, 236 pp., 1939, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, cloth, $2.50. 

An analysis of our democratic traditions 
and ideals and a fresh conception of edu- 
cation adequate to our times. 

Intended for teachers and administrators. 

Emotions, Frederick H. Lund, 305 pp., 1939, 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York City, Illustrated, cloth, 
$3.50. 

Intended for students of and instructors 
in psychology. 

ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR THE ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHOOL, 512 pp., 1939, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
paper, $2.00. 

EXPERIMENTS IN GENERAL PsycHoLocy, Norma 
V. Scheidemann, 202 pp., 1939, University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Illustrated, paper, $1.75. 

Student’s manual for psychology courses. 

FAMILY BEHAVIOR—A Stupy oF Human RELA- 
TIONS, Bess V. Cunningham, 471 pp., 1936, 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, cloth, $2.75. 

To aid students in obtaining improved 
perspective on personal and social sig- 
nificance of family life in a period of eco- 
nomic change, shifting standards and so- 
cial unrest. 

Intended for teachers and social workers. 

Fractures, Paul B. Magnuson, 499 pp., 1939, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 South 6th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Illus- 
trated, cloth, $5.00. 

FEVER AND PsycHosEs, Gladys C. Terry, 176 
pp., Paul B. Hoeber, Incorporated, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York City, cloth, $3.00. 

Reference for students of fever therapy. 


Pamphlets 


CLINICAL ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
WITHIN THE ScHOOLs, 78 pp., 1939, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 20 cents. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS, 
KINDERGARTENS, PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1940, As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 50 
cents. In lots of 25 or more, 40 cents. 

Exploring Your Community, 1940, Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 35 cents. 

GrowTH THROUGH ScHOooL Livinec, 1940, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 35 
cents. 

GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL Books oF 1939, Oc- 
cupational Index, Incorporated, New York 
University, Washington Square East, New 
York City, 25 cents per single copy, 15 
cents for 10 or more. 


Tests 


Detroit MECHANICAL APTITUDES EXAMINATION, 
Harry J. Baker, Paul H. Voelker, and A. C. 
Crockett, 8 pp., 1939, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
$3.00 per 100 or 4 cents each in smaller 
quantities, plus postage. Sample set, 15 
cents. 

Measures mechanical aptitude of either 
boys or girls. 

PrRESSEY ENGLISH TEST FOR GRADES V To VIII, 
S. L. Pressey and Others, 4 pp., form A. 
1938, forms B. and C. 1939, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
paper, each form, $2.00 per 100; or 214 cents 
edch in smaller quantities; plus postage. 
Sample set (one form), 15 cents. 

Measures capitalization, good usage, punc- 
tuation and sentence structure in one 
booklet. 

TRAXLER SILENT READING TEST FOR GRADES VII 
To X, Arthur E. Traxler, forms 1 and 2, 16 
pp., form 3, 12 pp.; forms 1 and 2, 1934, form 
3, 1939. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, each form, $1.50 per 
25; or 7 cents each in smaller quantities; 
plus postage. Teacher’s handbook, 15 
cents. Sample set (one form), 30 cents. 

Measures, in one booklet: (1) rate of 
reading, (2) story comprehension, (3) word 
meaning, and (4) power of comprehension. 


Education Meetings 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL So- 


CIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN—Asheville, 
North Carolina—October 4-5, 1940 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE Dear—Providence, Rhode 
Island—June 17-21, 1940 

AMERICAN SCHOOL HEALTH ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH ASSOCIATION— 
Detroit, Michigan—October, 1940 


MAY 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


IowA CONFERENCE ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
ParENT Epucation—lIowa City, Iowa—June 
18-20, 1940 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SocIAL WorK—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan—May 26-June 1, 1940 

NaTIONAL EpucaTion AssocIaTION—Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin—June 30-July 4, 1940 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN— 


Asheville, North Carolina—October 6-9, 
1940 

Index — 
Titles 


Adjusting Reading Instructions to the 
Needs of Exceptional Children, Ger- 
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Feasibility of School Opportunities for 
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Field Clinic as a Means of Supplying 
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Inadequacies of Current Hearing Tests 
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THE AMERICAN PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION— 
New York City—June 23-28, 1940 

THe AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE Harp OF HEAR- 
InGc—Los Angeles, California—June 23-239, 
1940 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WORKERS IN THE FIELD OF 
THE PuHysicaALty Hanpicappep—Cleveland, 
Ohio—June 7-14, 1940 

SPECIAL Epucation CONFERENCE — Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan— 
June 29, 1040 
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dren, The, W. J. Leinweber .......... 105 
Moto-Kinaesthetic Method of Speech 
Training, The, Eugene F. Hahn ........ 288 


Need for Integrating Techniques in Spe- 
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Pupil, Alma May Stewart 
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DETROIT’S MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


A Part of the City School System 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
ANNOUNCES 


Extensive Course Offerings For Teachers of These and 
Other Types of Handicapped Children 


Crippled and Cardiac Blind or Partially-Seeing Behavior Problems 
Low Vitality Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Mentally Retarded 
Epileptic Defective In Speech Glandular Imbalanced 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN 
Organization, Administration and Supervision of Special Schools and Classes 
Survey and Overview of Special Education 
Special Methods in Diagnosis and Teaching the Different Types of Handicapped 
Children 
Basic Sciences Treating the Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of Physical 
Handicaps 
Psychology of Learning Intellixence and Personality Testing 
Psychology of Child Growth Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 


PROFESSIONAL VISITS AND PLANNED EXPERIENCES THROUGH 


Demonstration Classes for Actual Observation of Special Classes 


Visits to Clinics, Hospitals, Institutions and Social Agencies. 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 
REGULAR SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 24 TO AUG. 3 


300 Other Courses Offered By The University 
During The Summer Session 


For Further Information, Announcement and Catalog 


Write to JOHN J. LEE, GENERAL ADVISER 


FRANK OODY, President W. E. LESSENGER, Dean 
DAVID D. HENRY, Acting Executive Vice-President College of Education 
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